180                              Stendhal

M. Arbelet has unearthed a singularly interesting pas-
sage from one of his unpublished notes which bears upon
this. It was written before he was twenty:

*Dans les romans on ne nous offre qu'une nature choisie;
nous nous formons nos types de bonheur d'apres les romans.
Parvenus a Page ou nous devons etre heureux . . . nous
nous etonnons de deux choses: la premiere, de ne pas eprou-
ver du tout les sentiments auxqueis nous nous attendions; la
deuxieme, si nous les eprouvons, de ne pas les sentir comme
ils sont peints dans les romans.'

Two years later he re-read his note, and added: 'Voila
Fhistoire de ma vie; mon roman etait les ouvrages de
Rousseau.3 Stendhal himself was destined to offer to
future generations a nature choisie, more sedulously
selected, perhaps, than that of any other considerable
novelist. It was not the ignoring of half reality that
shocked him, but being unreal in the expression of the
reality you chose. Because he was consistently and
profoundly a 'romantic', he hated with a threefold
hatred romantic falseness and pomposity; because he
really had a tragic attitude to life, the high falutin5 of
French classical tragedy goaded him to a frenzy. It was
making his heartfelt realities ridiculous* From this he
directly derived his detestation of the phrase and the
circumlocution, which remained with him all his life,
and his at first sight strange desire, which lasted to
middle age, to write a good comedy. An instinct told
him that the drama was the most perfect vehicle for
his tragic view of life; another instinct told him that
a genre in which you had to write coursier for cheval and
the precious word pistolet was taboo, was intolerable.
To get natural speech on to, the stage, he must write
comedy. It may seem a fantastic conclusion; fantastic
it must seem if you have read the outline of any of his